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THE  FICTIONAL  IMAGE  OF  THE  CHAPLAIN 

Three  of  the  best  known  novels  about  World  War  II  are  From 
Here  to  Eternity  by  James  Jones,  The  Young  Lions  by  Irwin  Shaw,  and 
Catch-22  by  Joseph  Heller.  The  book  sales  of  these  three  number  in 
the  millions  and  all  of  them  headed  the  best  seller  lists  at  one  time 
or  another.  All  of  them  are  still  in  publication.  All  of  them  have 
been  made  into  highly  profitable  and  popular  motion  pictures.   It 
follows,  then,  that  for  many  their  conceptions,  views,  feelings,  and 
images  concerning  that  conflict  are  taken  from  these  novels.   More 
importantly,  many  of  our  ideas  of  military  life,  particularly  the 
Army,  have  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  above-named  novels.  The 
characters  of  the  books  have  entered  into  our  ficticious  folk-lore: 
Noah  Ackerman,  Christian  Diestl,  Major  Major,  Yossarian,  Robert  E. 
Lee  Prewitt,  First  Sergeant  Milton  Warden,  and  Angelo  Maggio.   In 
the  books,  all  facets  of  military  life  are  examined  and  dissected. 
Since  the  chaplaincy  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  military  life 
for  the  past  two  hundred  years,  it  is  worthwhile  to  examine  in  these 
three  books  how  the  chaplain  is  portrayed.  All  of  the  books  deal 
with  moral  questions  rising  from  a  military  setting  and  in  all  of 
them  chaplains  are  mentioned.   Indeed,  in  Catch -22 ,  one  of  the  major 
characters  is  a  chaplain. 

From  Here  to  Eternity's  setting  is  Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii,  immediately  preceeding  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
attack  itself  furnishes  the  climax  to  the  book.  On  a  personal 
level  it  is  the  story  of  Robert  E.  Lee  Prewitt.  He  is  a  fine 
bugler  and  boxer;  a  corporal  who  has  lost  his  stripes  by  refusing 
to  compromise  his  principles.  He  has  refused  to  submit  to 


homosexual  advances  from  a  superior  and,  as  a  result,  has  lost  his 
place  as  the  number  one  bugler.   He  reports  to  his  new  company  and 
is  there  presecuted  for  refusing  to  fight  on  the  company  boxing 
squad.  Previous  to  the  action  in  the  book,  we  are  told  that  he 
had  killed  a  man  in  a  boxing  tournament.  Ultimately  he  and  Maggio, 
a  fellow  soldier  who  is  one  of  the  few  to  befriend  Prewitt,  end 
up  in  the  stockade. 

The  book  is  a  vivid  picture  of  Army  life  as  it  was  seen 
through  Jones'  eyes  (he  was  stationed  at  Schofield  in  1939-^1)  in 
prewar  years.  The  language  and  action  are  rough.  Generally,  it 
is  regarded  as  a  modern  classic.  The  book  is  filled  with  vignettes 
of  Army  life.  The  attitudes  of  the  enlisted  man  toward  officers  and 
vice  versa,  the  importance  of  sporting  competition  to  dispel  boredom, 
the  harsh  punishments,  the  prejudices  and  beliefs  of  both  enlisted 
man  and  officer  are  all  recounted  with  style  and  vigor.  The 
chaplaincy  occupies  a  very  minor  peripheral  role,  at  most,  in  the 
book.  There  are  passing  references  to  the  chaplain  as  a  source  of 
solution  to  some  of  the  moral  questions  involved,  but  these 
references  are  obscured  by  the  swift-moving  action. 

Jones  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  pre-eminently  a  war 
novelist .  His  strength  as  a  writer  is  his  ability  to  view  life  from 
the  perspective  of  the  enlisted  man.  Irwin  Shaw,  in  his  obituary  at 

the  time  of  Jones'  death,  pointed  out  that  he  never  stopped  viewing 

2 
life  in  the  light  of  his  experiences  in  the  Army.   John  W. 

Aldridge,  in  his  review  of  the  last  novel  of  Jones'  trilogy  on 

World  War  II  -  Whistle  -  writes : 

"...when  Jones  tried  to  move  beyond  his  primary  subjects,  army 
life  and  warfare,  and  deal  with  civilian  society,  he  revealed 
not  the  slightest  comprehension  how  people  who  were  not  in 
uniform  behaved. "3 
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Prewitt  refuses  to  ask  anyone  for  help,  including  the  chap- 
lain, and  in  this  he  is  following  an  enlisted  code  of  conduct  that 
Jones  extolled — the  loner  seeking  his  own  salvation.  His  only  help 
comes  from  his  fellow  soldiers  in  the  ranks  and  this  help  only  comes 
when  Prewitt  permits  it.   In  Eternity  all  officers  come  across  very 
poorly.  They  are  all  only  interested  in  their  careers  and  comforts. 
They  have  little  or  no  interest  in  the  troops  under  their  command. 
Officers  were  not  to  be  trusted  and  it  would  follow  that  the  chap- 
lain, being  a  member  of  the  officer  corps,  would  have  been  lumped 
in  with  the  rest .  This  attitude  of  Jones  toward  the  officer  corps 
was  so  vivid  that  Irwin  Shaw,  in  the  same  obituary  mentioned 
previously,  could  not  help  but  note  it.  This  brought  an  angry 
denial  from  Brigadier  General  William  J.  Thompson,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
young  lieutenant  at  Schofield  the  same  time  as  Jones.  According 
to  him,  it  was  a  pure  invention  of  Jones*  mind  that  this  was  the 
attitude  of  the  officers  stationed  there.   However,  no  matter 
how  strong  his  contention  might  be,  the  fact  remains  that  this  was 
Jones'  view  and  if  we  are  going  to  see  the  chaplain  as  a  possible 
source  of  salvation  to  the  persecution  of  Prewitt ,  it  will  be  only 
in  our  own  minds  and  not  Jones ' . 

There  is  an  interesting  comment  made  about  the  chaplain 

toward  the  conclusion  of  the  long  novel.   When  Prewitt  is  confined 

to  the  stockade  he  receives  a  lecture  from  the  commander  of  the 

stockade,  Major  Thompson: 

"Chaplains'  talks  on  patriotism  and  indoctrination  films  are 
not  enough.  Perhaps  if  there  was  less  egotistical  selfishness 
and  more  willing  sacrifice  in  the  world  it  would  work. "-5 

The  above  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  role  of  the  chaplain;  he 
is  a  presence.  He  is  a  presence  of  a  hope  that  has  some  influence; 
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so  much  so,  that  he  is  signaled  out  for  derision.   We  could  almost 

imply  that  the  chaplain  is  the  one  caught  in  the  middle — neither 

trusted  by  the  enlisted  personnel  or  by  the  officer  corps. 

There  are  more  references  to  the  chaplaincy  in  The  Young 

Lions .  However,  it  is  interesting  that  Irwin  Shaw  uses  him  (the 

chaplain)  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  the  latter  example  of 

James  Jones.  There  is  a  reference,  in  the  same  type  of  derisive 

manner,  to  the  chaplain  in  the  hostile  speech  given  by  the 

Company  Commander,  Captain  Coloclough,  to  his  troops  before 

D-Day.  The  captain  concludes  his  Patt on-patterned  speech: 

"This  company  is  going  to  kill  more  Krauts  than  any  other 

company. . .and  if  that  means  we're  going  to  have  more 

casualties  than  anybody  else,  all  I  can  say  is:  see  the 
chaplain ..." 

Again,  the  implication  is  that  the  chaplain  has  a  message 
and  it  is  reacted  against.  It  is  a  message,  for  both  Major 
Thompson  and  Captain  Coloclough,  that  can  cause  trouble  if  it  is 
heard  by  the  enlisted  man. 

The  central  theme  of  the  novel  The  Young  Lions  is  the  ter- 
rible toll,  moral  and  otherwise,  that  war  takes  on  all  combatants. 
The  terrible  ravages  of  war  affect  both  friend  and  foe.  Shaw  shows 
this  subtly  when  the  German  commander  makes  a  similar  speech  to 
the  one  mentioned  above.  The  chaplain  at  the  conclusion  of  the 

long  useless  harangue,  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  the  words  of 

7 
eternal  life  over  the  fallen  soldiers.   He  is  a  stranger,  it  would 

seem,  in  their  midst;  but  dispiritedly  as  he  pronounces  the  words 

they  are  heard  as  an  antithesis  of  the  German  commander's  words. 

The  central  theme  of  Shaw — that  war  affects  all  combatants-- 

is  further  illustrated  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  action  when  a 

chaplain  figures  prominently  in  the  lives  of  two  of  the  main 
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characters— Noah  Ackermann  and  Michael  Whiteacre.  They  are  both 
American  soldiers  who  leave  the  replacement  depot  behind  the  lines 
in  France  and  make  their  way  back  to  their  parent  unit,  engaged  in 
fighting  the  Germans.  In  the  midst  of  their  travels,  they  are 
picked  up  by  a  chaplain.   Neither  the  chaplain's  name  or  denomi- 
nation is  mentioned,  other  than  a  first  name — Ashton — but  we  learn 
a  lot  about  him.  He  is  slightly  inebriated,  he  is  "shacking  up" 
with  a  nurse,  he  is  married,  he  is  surviving  quite  pleasantly  in 
the  war  and  takes  pictures  at  every  opportunity. 

The  chaplain  in  this  episode  is  an  enigmatic  figure.  He 
reminds  us  of  Kilo  Mindbender  in  Catch-22 ■   He  is  a  man  who  is 
profiting  from  the  war;  it  hardly  disturbs  him,  and  as  long  as  he 
has  his  photography  and  his  nurse,  he  is  quite  satisfied.  Yet  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  episode,  we  find  that  he  is  sensitive  to  the 
plight  of  a  young  lieutenant  that  he  has  picked  up  and  who  is  in  need 
of  money.  He  also  reveals  that  he  is  aware  that  Noah  and  Michael  are 
AWOL  and  then  helps  them  avoid  an  MP  roadblock. 

However,  engaging  as  he  is  revealed,  it  is  very  clear  that 
the  manner  in  which  Shaw  uses  him  is  that  he  is  a  survivor  who  is 
a  "good  Joe"  and  is,  incidentally,  a  chaplain.   He  could  be  a  doctor, 
lawyer,  or  any  other  profession.  His  role  in  the  story  is  to 
reinforce  Shaw's  contention,  expressed  through  Michael  who  concludes 
a  trifle  ruefully: 

Q 

"The  Army ...  everybody  makes  arrangements  with  it." 

We  cannot  conclude  that  Shaw  is  anti -religious.  Anti- 
chaplain,  perhaps,  he  is.  He  uses  the  chaplaincy  to  contrast  one  of 
the  more  powerful  figures  in  the  book — an  Anglican  clergyman. 

Noah,  while  on  leave  in  England,  almost  accidentally  wanders 
into  a  Church  of  England  service.  Shaw  tells  us  that  Noah  never 
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attended  any  service  and  had  never  talked  to  a  chaplain: 

"They  had  always  seemed  too  bluff,  too  hearty,  too  soldierly, 
too  mundane,  too  much  like  any  other  captain  or  troop 
commander. . . "" 

As  he  attends  the  service,  Noah  is  captured  by  the  old  minis- 
ter's sermon.   It  is  a  plea  for  brotherhood  and  love  at  a  time  when 
hatred  of  the  Germans  was  at  its  zenith.  In  this  episode  Shaw  reserves 
for  us  some  of  his  most  powerful  writing  and  lovliest  imagery,  so  much 
so  that  Theodore  Kalem  wrote : 

"All  of  this  is  rendered  vividly  and  reliably  in  a  prose 
that  combines  the  cumulative  eloquence  of  certain  Biblical 
passages. . . " 

It  is  significant  that  amidst  the  horrors  of  war.  the  inherent 
cynicism,  and  the  brutal  treatment  of  Jews  by  both  Americans  and 
Germans,  that  the  words  of  hope  are  given  by  a  minister.  It  is  a 
great  passage. 

This  view  of  the  moral  disfigurement  of  war  affecting  all 
combatants  is  not  to  be  found  in  Catch-22.  Of  the  three  books,  the 
latter  is  the  most  hopeful  and  the  character  of  the  chaplain  does  much 
to  reinforce  this  contention. 

The  main  character  of  Catch-22  is  the  justly  famous  and 

engaging  Yossarian  who  cannot  escape  the  awful  logic  of  Catch-22. 

He  is  a  bombadier  stationed  somewhere  in  Italy,  who,  when  he  completes 

the  required  number  of  missions  to  go  home,  finds  that  several  more 

have  been  tacked  on;  making  it  impossible  to  ever  complete  the 

required  number.  This,  he  finds,  is  the  awful  logic  of  Catch-22: 

"There  was  only  one  catch  and  that  was  Catch-22,  which 
specified  that  a  concern  for  one's  own  safety  in  the  face  of 
dangers  that  were  real  was  the  process  of  a  rational  mind. 
Orr  was  crazy  and  could  be  grounded.  All  he  had  to  do  was  ask; 
as  soon  as  he  did  then  he  no  longer  would  be  crazy  and  would 
have  to  fly  more  missions .  Orr  would  be  crazy  to  fly 
more .  "-1-1 
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Chaplain  A.  T.  Tappman  is  faced  with  the  same  crazy  logic 
throughout  the  book.  He  is  an  earnest  minister  who  is  trying  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  wife  and  to  represent  his  profession  in  a  decent 
and  useful  manner.   It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  is  befriended  by 
Yossarian,  who  recognizes  that  he  is  a  kindred  soul  who  is  trying  to 
make  sense  out  of  the  imcomprehensibility  of  war.   Like  all  the 
characters,  he  is  faced  with  Catch-22  situations.   He  is  required  to 
give  prayers,  as  befits  his  profession,  for  those  who  have  fallen; 
but  they  have  to  be  good  enough  to  make  the  pages  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  This  latter  stipulation  comes  from  his  commander. 
He  is  required  to  be  present  at  the  officers'  club  by  the  commanding 
general  so  "...he  can  mingle  with  the  men."  His  commander,  on  the 
other  hand,  gives  him  a  direct  order  that  he  stay  out  of  the  officers' 
club  because  his  presence  as  a  chaplain  makes  the  men  feel  uncom- 
fortable and  guilty,  especially  when  they  are  drinking.  His 
assistant  orders  him  around  and  abuses  him  dreadfully,  and  Tappman 
takes  it  all  because  of  his  role  as  a  clergyman  and  his  recognition 
that  he  is  called  upon  to  turn  the  other  cheek. 

Catch-22  is  a  controversial  novel.  There  are  those  who 

condemn  it  as  being  very  poorly  written  and  the  humor  forced.  There 

are  others,  like  Nelson  Algren,  who  say: 

"Below  the  hilarity,  so  wild  it  hurts,  Catch-22  is  the 
strongest  repudiation  of  our  civilization,  in  fiction, 
to  come  out  of  WWII... This  novel  is  not  merely  the  best 
American  novel  to  come  out  of  WWII:  it  is  the  best  novel 
to  come  out  of  anywhere  in  years.  "^ 

The  appeal  of  the  novel  for  many  is  in  the  broad  satirical 

strokes  that  Heller  uses  to  denigrate  many  of  our  now- familiar  figures. 

He  so  reduces  them  in  size  that  we  are  able  to  take  them  less 

seriously  than  before  this  novel  appeared.  His  chapters  form  a  vast 

panorama  of  characters  who  are  caught  up  in  the  terrible  ambiguities 
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and  paradoxes  of  war: 

"Each  chapter  carries  a  single  character  a  step  nearer 
madness  or  death  or  both  and  a  step  into  legend. "13 

That  is  each  character,  with  the  exceptions  of  Watt , 
Yossarian,  and  Chaplain  Tappman.   For  each  in  his  own  way  finds, 
through  decisive  action,  a  semblance  of  a  solution  to  each  one's  own 
Catch-22.   Watt  and  Yossarian  do  it  by  embarking  in  a  row  boat  to 
Sweden  where  they  will  find  a  haven  from  the  horrors  of  war.  Chaplain 
Tappman  finds  it  in  determining  to  attack  his  attackers  and  to  punch 
Major  Danby  in  the  nose,  and  to  refuse  to  take  any  more  insolence  from 
Whitcomb ,  his  assistant . 

As  mentioned  before,  this  is  a  controversial  book.  Many  still 
are  inflamed  when  it  is  brought  up  in  conversation.  However  that  may 
be,  its  portrait  of  the  chaplain  is  one  that  perhaps  is  more  true  than 
that  of  the  other  books  here  discussed.  Heller's  chaplain  is  one  who 
is  earnestly  trying  to  do  good  and  make  sense  in  the  midst  of 
intricacies  that  perhaps  have  no  solutions.  He  has  the  same  type  of 
appeal  and  courage  as  Sisyphus  and  his  eternal  quest  to  get  the  rock 
to  the  pinnacle  of  the  hill.  We  might  disagree  with  Heller's  anti-war 
contentions  and  find  that  his  humor  is  overlaid  with  satire;  neverthe- 
less,  Chaplain  Tappman  remains  an  appealing  character  and  one  that 
chaplains  can  identify  with  in  all  types  of  situations.   He  is  a  man 
with  moral  convictions  who  never  stops  trying  to  make  sense  out  of  the 
senseless. 

In  all  three  books  a  different  portrait  of  the  chaplain 
emerges.   For  Jones,  he  is  identified  as  an  officer  and  is  not  to  be 
trusted.   In  the  moral  ambiguities  faced  by  his  characters,  the 
chaplain  is  inconsequential  as  regards  solutions.   It  is  interesting 
that  when  the  book  was  first  published  that  both  the  Catholic  World 


and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  picked  up  on  this  theme: 

"One  may  grant  Jones  his  honesty  and  brute  impact  of  his 
story.  But  certainly  America  has  somewhat  better  to  offer 
the  world,  along  with  its  arms  and  armies,  than  such  a 
spiritual  vacuum  aB  this . " 

Before  we  fault  Jones  for  completely  disparaging  the  role  of 
the  chaplain  in  the  solution  to  Prewitt's  problems,  we  must  remember 
that  for  purposes  of  plot  development  and  added  drama,  it  would  not 
have  served  his  purpose  to  have  a  chaplain  enter  into  the  action.  But 
the  chaplain,  albeit  a  minor  oharacter,  remains  in  the  picture  as  part 
of  the  military. 

Shaw  points  out  a  danger  that  exists  for  the  chaplain:  namely, 

how  much  is  he  or  she  influenced  by  the  world  in  which  the  chaplaincy 

is  to  be  found.   For  Shaw,  it  is  a  hopeless  situation.   No  one  can 

escape  the  pervasive  immorality  and  amorality  of  war.   Whether  this  is 

true  or  not  can  only  be  answered  by  the  individuals  involved  and  the 

witness  of  their  own  conduct.  But  in  both  Jones  and  Shaw  there  is  the 

implication  of  the  age-old  role  of  the  chaplain,  or  indeed  of  the 

clergyman  of  any  persuasion,  that  at  best  he  or  she  can  only  be  a 

presence  and  in  the  presence  the  message  is  heard  or  not  heard.  James 

Cleland  defined  this  role  in  The  Chaplain  in  1962: 

"The  believer  walks  in  the  world  as  a  sympathetic  stranger 
in  an  alien  world.   He  does  not  expect  to  effect  much  more 
than  temporary  amelioration  or  partial  improvement .  Thus 
he  is  not  too  disappointed  when  goals  are  not  reached  or 
ideals  compromised.   For  him  success  and  failure  are  byprod- 
ucts; the  real  job  is  witness,   In  that  is  his  joy.  He 
sows  as  well  as  he  can;  maybe-God  will  give  the  increase; 
that  is  His  responsibility."  ^ 

Of  the  three  books,  perhaps  Heller's  creation  is  the  most  true. 

We  recognize  that  his  Chaplain  Tappman  is  a  fuller  creation  in  terms  of 

character.  A.  J.  Tappman  most  resembles  the  majority  of  chaplains  in 

that  he  is  a  devout,  sincere  believer  who  is  trying  to  do  his  best  in, 

at  the  least,  a  puzzling  situation.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
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when  director  Mike  Nichols  came  to  cast  the  role  of  Tappman  in  his 
motion  picture  of  the  book,  he  chose  Anthony  Perkins  for  the  role. 
Perkins  is  an  actor  who  has  enjoyed  wide  accolades  for  his  ability  to 
portray  groping  but  sincere  young  men  who  are  essentially  decent  and 
appealing.   To  be  sure,  Catch-22  is  satire.  But  satire  or  not,  it 
rings  closer  to  a  true  representation  of  the  chaplain  than  the  purported 
"real  life"  character  of  Chaplain  Sheehy  in  The  Sunshine  Soldiers  by 
Peter  Tauber.  The  latter  book  is  an  account  of  the  author's  six 
months  in  the  active  Army  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  In  his  account  he 
draws  a  biting,  savage  portrait  of  various  chaplains,  among  them  the 
above-mentioned  Sheehy.   Chaplain  Sheehy  gains  the  reputation  among  the 
basic  trainees  of  one  who  runs  to  the  commanding  officer  with  an 
account  of  every  counseling  session  conducted  with  a  trainee.  The  author 
of  this  article  was  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss  at  approximately  the  same 
time  as  that  of  the  book's  action  and  could  recall  no  chaplain  who  fitted 
that  description.  A  quick  check  with  the  then  post  chaplain  elicited 
the  same  conclusion. 

On  the  whole,  the  chaplaincy  does  not  suffer  as  portrayed  in  the 
three  books  briefly  discussed.   It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this 
holds  true  in  the  years  ahead  when  the  novels  and  accounts  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  are  written  and  published. 


* 
Anthony  Perkins  began  his  career  as  the  sincere  Quaker  youth  in 

Friendly  Persuasion,  as  the  sincere  son  of  a  gunfighter  in  The  Tin 

Star,  and  as  the  sincere  adolescent  love  of  Audrey  Hepburn  in  Green 

Mansions.  Even  in  his  most  famous  role  he  was  the  sincere  psychopath 

who  loved  his  mother  too  well  in  Psycho . 
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